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WHITELAW REID’S APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


The president of a great California 
university has defined Wisdom as ‘‘Know- 
ing What to do Next,’’ and Virtue as ‘‘Do- 
ing 

Whitelaw Reid, the brilliant editor of 
the New York Tribune, in his address to 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Vassar Col- 
lege, June 8, urged the young women to 
come to the rescue of American society 
from evils that exist and dangers that im- 
pend. After a most vigorous and graphic 
arraignment of existing conditions, be 
went so far as to say that ‘tit may prove 
that we can look to the educated women 
of the country, rather than to its lawyers, 
for the true conservatism in principle, in 
methods, and in constant application that 
is to save us from many of the most dan- 
gerous tendencies of the time. Hope then 
will not be lost for the future of our tri- 
umphant Democracy till the characteristic 
excellencies of educated women are cor- 
rupted and destroyed.”’ 

Mr. Reid finds ‘‘reasons for such an ex- 
pectation in human nature itself, and in 
that female ability which Mr. Mill demon- 
strated for such contributions to human 
knowledge and progress. All the in- 
stincts of the educated woman,”’ he af- 
firms, “are against rash experiments and 
revolutionary changes; the character alike 
of her judgment, her feelings and her 
needs gives promise of sound views of life 
and human conduct. Both by inherent 
qualities and by acquired relations, the 
rightly educated woman is a natural and 
necessary conservative. With her mental 
alertness and vivid perceptions, she can 
never be a drag upon the machinery of 
human progress; but, thanks to her spe- 
cial aptitudes, she may always be its mod- 
erator and governor.”’ 

“This at least is clear,’’ adds Mr. Reid, 
‘‘that the Twentieth Century Woman has 
greater opportunities than were ever 
given to human creature of her kind be- 
fore in the eighty centuries of the world’s 
history of which we are supposed to have 
some records; that she has been better 
prepared to improve them; and that she is 
more peremptorily called to the work— 
this Twentieth Century woman to whom 
have been given the keys of knowledge, 
which are becoming almost the keys of 
lifeand death. ‘The ferment and amazing 
discovery and development of the Nine- 
teenth Century did not end when it closed; 


—they could be but the hot-bed for start- 
ing the prodigious, myriad-formed, almost 
infinite growths to be confidently expect- 
ed in the Twentieth. If, in the midst of 
these teeming and steaming activities, 
woman now possesses the real power 
which Mr. Mill attributed to her, then the 
imperative duty which ber superior moral 
elevation, her nature and her surround- 
ings impose, for the whole term of her ex- 
istence and throughout the whole course 
of our bewildering progress, is to furnish 
that conservative force in American life, 
which two-thirds of a century ago De 
Tocqueville thought already necessary. 
Her Wisdom will point it out as the thing 
to do next, her Virtue will shine in doing 
it. Thus the subject to which I have 
ventured to invite your attention, ‘‘The 
Thing to Do”’ rises before you, attends 
your incoming and outgoing, and hence- 
forth forever entreats and commands 
you.”’ 

If this appeal had been made to these 
young ladies by George F. Hoar, or Wm. 
Dudley Foulke, we should have quoted it 
as a clarion cry for Woman Suffrage. 

“The thing to do next’’ would evidently 
be to demand and exercise the suffrage, 
which is only the authoritative expression 
of opinion on questions of public interest. 
But, we regret tosay, Whitelaw Reid is not 
an advocate, but an opponent of woman’s 
enfranchisement. Itis asingular evidence 
of that “‘arrest of thought’’ to which hu- 
man beings, otherwise rational, are liable, 
that a statesman of such noble aspirations 
and clear insight should be blind to ‘‘The 
Thing to Do.’’ He urges women to re- 
form politics, but would withhold from 
them the means of so doing. No radical 
political reform is possible unless we re- 
form the voting constituency. Add to 
that constituency the conservative quali- 
ties and moral elevation of educated wom- 
en and, ‘‘thanks to her special aptitudes, 
she will become the moderator and gov- 
ernor of human progress.”’ 

Clearly, on the premises laid down by 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the Thing to Do is to 
extend suffrage to educated women. 


HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


FOR CIVIC IMPROVEMENT. 

The Council of Women of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been instrumental in having 
hundreds of trees planted in that city. The 
object of the organization is municipal 
improvement, particularly along sanitary 
lines. 

The Federation of Women’s Improve- 
ment Clubs of Yolo County, Cal., is com- 
posed of seven clubs. Ata recent meeting 
the Vacaville club reported improvement 
of the cemetery and high school grounds. 
Woodland, $601 in the treasury towards a 
public park. Aubrr» the transformation 


of a barren tract of land with a public 
park lighted with electricity. Rumsey 
has raised $450 for a hall, and the railroad 
has donated a site for it. Redding has 
established a drinking fountain and is 
working for a Carnegie library and for 
street improvement. Winters has erected 
a $300 drinking fountain, planted 45 trees 
on Arbor day, and published a descriptive 
article in the Overland Monthly. The 
Colusa Club has $200 in the treasury. 

The work of these village and town 
clubs shows the direction in which women 
would use their influence if they had a 
vote in local affairs. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


Mrs. EDITH MAYNARD has been ap- 


pointed postmistress at Sheboygan, Wis., 
a city of 23,000 inhabitants. 


Miss CARRIE STYER, the Kokomo, Ind., 
young woman who has been so successful 
in closing saloons, has decided to devote 
her life to temperance work. She is work- 
ing with the Anti-Saloon League. 


LADY CURZON is coming to this country 
some time during next winter to visit her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Z. Leiter, in 
Washington. Lady Curzon will bring her 
two young daughters with her. 


Miss CECILIA RITTER, of Cincinnati, is 
secretary of the Ohio Humane Society. 
She was recently appointed by the Secre- 
tary as a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Public and Private Care of the 
Poor. 


CLARA BARTON, president of the Red 
Cross Society, was present at the Old 
Home Week celebration at Oxford, July 
31, and the people from miles around as- 
sembled in the hall to greet their honored 
guest and offer congratulations. Al- 
though nearly eighty-two years old, Miss 
Barton is as energetic as she was a score 
of years ago. 


Miss ELLEN VELVIN, who assisted Mr 
Bostock in the preparation of ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals,’’ is known as a 
writer of animal stories which many crit- 
ics declare have the charm and value of 
Kipling’s Jungle books. Miss Velvin was 
two years editor of the Franco-English 
Review, is a Fellow of the Zodlogical So- 
ciety of London, and a constant contribu- 
tor to many English and American publi- 
cations. ‘‘The Training of Wild Animals,” 
issued by the Century Co. in July, is Miss 
Velvin’s latest and best work, following 
‘Tales Told at the Zoo,’ ‘‘More Tales 
Told at the Zoo,” ‘‘Rataplan, a Rogue 
Elephant,’’ and ‘“‘Wild Creatures Afield,” 
the last published as a serial in the New 
York Herald. Theauthor spent long days, 
often from nine in the morning to eleven 
at night, among Bostock’s animals, work- 
ing, with Mr. Bostock, over ‘‘The Train- 
ing of Wild Animals.”’ 


| 
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AMERICAN MOTHERS’ BIRTH INSURANCE. 


The American Mothers’ Birth Insurance 
Company of Boston, Mass., is a new can- 
didate for public favor. The company 
appeals directly, if not exclusively, to 
women, and if it were possible for it to 
carry out everything that is so glowingly 
set forth in its recently issued prospec- 
tus, it would be a very good thing. The 
organization is under the fostering care 
of the American Mothers’ Association of 
the United States, but entirely distinct 
from it, as it is not obligatory on the part 
of members of the one organization to 
join the other. 

According to its circulars the Ameri- 
can Mothers’ Birth Insurance Company is 
incorporated, with provisions for the nec- 
essary reserve fund under the Massachu- 
setts Insurance laws. It is on the mutual 
plan, and by its means those who are 
members may receive, by monthly pay- 
ments of a certain small sum, a graduated 
cash benefit ranging from $100 to 3500 
upon the birth of a living child, accord- 
ing to the form of membership of the ben- 
eficiary, and the number of payments 
made before the time of the child’s birth. 

The American Mothers’ Birth Insurance 
Company in its published literature dis- 
claims the idea of being a money-making 
corporation. It is, of course, a ‘‘com- 
mercial’’ undertaking, but this feature is 
subdued as much as possible. It is man- 
aged by women and for women, and no 
officer can receive any compensation for 
her services. Among the incorporators 
and members of the advisory board are 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs, Edwin 
D. Mead. In order to make binding a 
policy in Class A., issued by this compa- 
ny, 4 woman must have paid five regular 
monthly assessments, and annual dues of 
$1, amounting in all to $16, when she will 
be entitled to $200, the conditions of the 
policy having been fulfilled. After she 
has paid in like manner eleven regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
$34, the sum of $300 will be available. 
When she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments, the total cost of 
which is $53, the sum of $400 is recover- 
able, and after she has paid twenty-three 
or more regular monthly assessments, 
costing at least $71, including annual 
dues, she is entitled to the sum of $500. 

In the case of policies in Class B, the 
payment of annual dues and five regular 
monthly assessments, the cost of which is 
one half of that of Class A, entitles her to 
$150, after she has paid seventeen regular 
monthly assessments the sum of $200 will 
be paid, and after she has pald twenty- 
three or more regular monthly assess- 
ments she will, upon giving birth to a 
legitimate child, receive under her policy 
with this company $250. 

For second and subsequent births, after 
paying eighteen more regular assessments 
and continuing the annual dues, the com- 
pany will pay $300. After paying twenty- 
one regular assessments in addition to 
those first mentioned, $400 will be paid, 
and after paying twenty-four more regular 
assessments, $500 will be paid, or $500 at 
any time thereafter, so long as the policy 
is maintained in force. 


If this plan could be made to work suc- 


cessfully, it would be a great boon to 
mothers. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Dr. Janet Harwood, of England, has 
gone to Mauritius as head of the Medical 
Mission to Indian women in that Colony. 
The Mission is supported by the govern- 
ment, and the wealthy Indian and Arab 
merchants have given generously towards 
the expenses. 

Miss Alice V. Johnson has passed the 
examination for the Fellowship of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, com- 
ing out at the head of the successful can- 
didates. 

Women physicians in England have re- 
cently been honored to an unusual degree 
through appointments to a number of 
noteworthy positions. Miss Leney is now 
oculist in the medical department of the 
London School Board, which also has two 
or three women as general medical officers. 
Miss Bryson is resident medical officer at 
the Camberwell infirmary, and Miss Cole- 
brook is a medical officer to the Ancient 
Order of Foresters. Mrs. Stewart Deacon 
has been appointed government medical 
officer of health for the Gold Coast Colony, 
a position which involves the inspection of 


a considerable number of towns, and Miss | 


Sheldon Amos and Miss Kate Vaughan are 
assistant medical officers in the quaran- 
tine departments at Port Said and Suez, 
respectively. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 


The Woman’s Club of Amherst, Mass., 
has established a new department, ‘‘Home- 
making.’’ The program of this section 
announces an address by Miss Lucy 
Wheelock, of Boston, on ‘Our Home- 
Making,’’ at the opening meeting, Oct. 2. 
This will be followed by lectures and pa- 
pers on care of the sick, education of 
children, hygienic cooking, and household 
sanitation. 

The Club Calendar of Boston, started 
two years ago, is now the only distinctive- 
ly club woman’s journal in New England. 
It is published monthly, and is beautifully 
printed and illustrated. Mrs. Adelaide F. 
Chase is editor and publisher. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1 per year, Tremont Temple, 
Room 6, Boston. 

Miss Edith M. Whitmore, a member of 
several Boston clubs and National Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Protective Associa- 
tion, is the editor of the Women’s Depart- 
ment of the Lynn News, appearing in the 
Saturday issue of that paper. Miss Whit- 
more has recently become associate editor 
of the Club Calendar. 


Mrs. Theodora W. Youmans, of Wauke- 
sha, and Mrs. Lucy Morris, of Berlin, 
have been appointed as the women mem- 
bers of the Wisconsin Commission for the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis. Both of these 
women are prominent members of local 
clubs, and both have been president of 
the Wisconsin Federation. 


Oregon and Washington State Federa- 
tions have an official organ in the Clu) 


Journal, a monthly magazine published at 
Portland, Ore. It is edited by Sarah A. 
Evans and Antoinette W. Strahan. 


Miss Louisa B. Poppenheim, president 
of the South Carolina Federation, is edi- 
tor and proprietor of The Keystone, a 
monthly journal published at Charleston. 
The Keystone is the official organ of the 
State Federation and of the State Audu- 
bon Society. 


To Rochester, Minn., has been given the 
credit of opening the first permanent rest- 
room in the United States. It is the out- 
growth of the women’s clubs, aided by 
the business men, and it is now a well- 
organized institution. The room, which 
is open daily in the business portion of 
the city, is furnished with chairs, lounges, 
rugs, and a cradle which is frequently oc- 
cupied. Books and magazines are on the 
table, while a curtain hides a lavatory. As 
one tired woman, who had come five miles 
with her husband to sell their produce, 
said: ‘It is such a restful place, and the 
children can look at the pictures.’’ To 
make everything complete, there is a lit- 
tle lunch-room where visitors can warm 
up the food they bring or buy what they 
desire. Winona, Northfield, Faribault, 
and Anoka, all in Minnesota, have opened 
similar rooms. F. M. A. 


Mrs. Logan, widow of General John 
A. Logan, is author of a book entitled 
‘‘Thirty Years in Washington.’’ As the 
wife of a senator, and as the close friend 
of every mistress of the White House 
from Lincoln to the present time, Mrs. 
Logan has had unusual opportunities to 
share the social life in Washington and to 
study the libraries, art collections and 
government departments. 


Miss EmMity M. MorRGAN, well known 
as an author and philanthropist, conducts 
three summer homes for working girls. 
One of these is at Byfield and another at 
Saybrook, Conn. The third, at Bland- 
ford, Mass., is an old-fashioned farmhouse 
with actommodations for about twenty 
young women, The almost nominal sum 
of $2 a week is charged the girls for these 
comfortable and restful quarters. 


Miss EMMA HELEN BLAIR is editing a 
series of fifty volumes on ‘*The Philippine 
Islands, 1493-1903,”’ which is being pub- 
lished by the Arthur Clark Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Blair is a member 
of the Historical Society of Wisconsin, and 
became favorably known as the assistant 
of Reuben Gold Thwaites in preparing his 
volumes on ‘*The Jesuit Relations and Al- 
lied Documents.”’ 


Miss MARION H, BRAZIER has been 
entrusted with the formidable task of 
making a collection of thousands of pho- 
tographs of descendants of Colonial and 
Revolutionary men and women for the St. 
Louis Fair. These will adorn the Long 
Room of Independence Hall (in fac simile) 
and will prove a valuable exhibit, as each 
picture will be accompanied by a brief 
sketch of an ancestor. After the Fair 
they will be placed in the Congressional 
Library in Washington. The fee to enter 
is but $1. All pictures may be sent to 
Miss Brazier at Trinity Court, Boston, 
after Sept. 1. 
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MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT 
OCEAN PARE. 


Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25, 1903. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its regular mid-summer meeting at 
Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
The morning session will open at 10 o’clock, 
and the program will be filled by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Miss Laura A. De Meritte. 
Miss Gail Laughlin will probably also be 
present at this meeting. 

Basket lunch in Porter Memorial Hall at 
noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
visitors in the vicinity of Old Orchard to at- 
tend this meeting, and in so doing not only 
enjoy a delightful day, but will also aid the 
cause of suffrage in Maine. 


In connection with this call, we announce 
a suffrage meeting at Yarmouth, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, Aug. 20th. This meeting 
is in connection with the Christian Endeavor 
Summer School, and has been arranged for 
by Miss Margaret Koch, field secretary of 
the C. E. Union of Maine. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
Pres. Maine W.S. A. 


GOOD NEWS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


“Greater Britain. Australia’s Women 
Voters. A New Constituency of 850,900 
Women. The Women’s Political Pro- 
gramme.’’ Under this heading the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle of July 10 says: 

‘‘At the Australian federal elections 
this year, for the first time in history, the 
women of a continent will go to the polls. 
According to the latest figures over 850,- 
000 female voters have been registered. 
Organization work in the two principal 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, is 
already being actively pursued by the 
various women’s Progressive leagues and 
other agencies representing the Radical 
vote. Victoria is, however, first in the 
field with a Woman’s Federal Political 
Platform. Our Melbourne correspondent 
sends us the document as adopted by a 
representative conference in that city: 


1. EQUALITY OF WOMEN UNDER THE LAW. 


(a) Men and women to be placed on 
precisely the same footing under the laws 
of the Commonwealth. No sex differ- 
ences to be permitted in the marriage, 
divorce, or other laws. | 

(b) All offices under the Common- 
wealth to be open equally to men and 
women on the same terms and conditions 
of payment, etc. Merit and ability to per- 
form the work to be the sole tests in mak- 
ing appointments. 

Our correspondent adds: ‘‘All through 
the present Federal session, politicians in 
Australia will be thinking not so much of 
the measures before them as of the 
coming elections. Every wire-puller has 
his nerves on edge over the female vote. 
None dare say how it will go. The grant- 
ing of the franchise to women and the 
mandate of the Legislature that every 
adult shall have only one vote, and that 
vote only in respect to his actual abode, 
have so completely overthrown the boun- 
daries and voting strength of existing con- 
stituencies that a miniature electoral rev- 
olution has been produced. In New 


South Wales a Government Commissioner 
has just completed the re-mapping out of 
that State into Federal electorates. Free 
Trade Sydney has been given an extra 
seat, thereby weakening the representa- 
tion of the country and border districts in 
which the protectionist vote is, strangely 
enough, very strong. The Prime Minis- 
ter’s constituency is considerably varied— 
so much so that Sir Edmund Barton will 
have practically to woo a new set of elec- 
tors in December. These things give a 
new interest to the coming contest for 
political supremacy in Australia, and ren- 
der accurate prophecy an utter impossi- 
bility.” 


WOMEN VOTING IN ISLE OF MAN. 


The new Act placing unmarried women 
and widows in the same position as men 
as regards the right to vote for members 
of the House of Keys, has now become 
law, the ancient ceremony of promulgat- 
ing the laws at Tynwald Hill, Douglas, 
having taken place on July 6, in the pres- 
ence of many spectators, both visitors and 
residents. From the top of the hill, sum- 
maries in Manx and English were read of 
ten Acts passed by the insular Legislature 
during the past year. | 

The Isle of Man, says the Women’s 
Suffrage Record, enjoys the distinction of 
having been the first of the British posses- 
sions to grant the Franchise to women, Its 
constitution is also older than that of the 
British House of Commons, being of Scan- 
dinavian origin. The first woman to re- 


cord her vote for a Parliamentary candi- 


date was Mrs. Louisa Morrison, who died 
in 1901. 


A STANDARD CHILD-LABOR LAW. 


The National Consumers’ League hopes, 
through its eight-page pamphlet, ‘‘The 
Standard Child-Labor Law,”’ to call at- 
tention to the necessary points that must 
govern employers. This pamphlet will 
offer in its pages the statute of Massachu- 
setts, which it recommends not only as 
the best yet attained, but so good, so well 
tried by experience, and so reasonable as 
to serve for some time as a model upon 
which all other States may well frame 
their statutes. 


AT LUCY STONE’S OLD HOME. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Warren 
will celebrate the anniversary of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday, August 13, 1818, at the 
home of the president, Phebe Stone Bee- 
man, in West Brookfield. This meeting 
will be at the birthplace of Lucy Stone, 
and the place where she was married to 
Henry B. Blackwell, May 1, 1855. A 
musical and literary program has been 
arranged. 

Mrs. Stone Beeman will speak on Lucy 
Stone’s childhood. Miss Cora Adams, of 
Wellesley, 1903, will speak of Lucy 
Stone’s college life. 

Mr. Henry B. Blackwell will speak of 
‘“‘The Gains of Forty Years.”’ 

It is hoped that Col. T. W. Higginson, 
the minister who performed the marriage 
ceremony, will be present. 

The hours will be from 2.30 to 4 P. M., 
Thursday, Aug. 13. 

Any desiring to visit Lucy Stone’s birth- 


place, can reach West Brookfield from 
Boston on the 11.15 A. M. train of the 
B. & A. R. R, in time for the meeting, 
and be able to return the same night. The 
electrics between West Brookfield and 
Ware pass near the depot every forty-five 
minutes, and go within a short distance 
of the house. AJl who desire to come will 
be welcome. 


THE TREASURY WOMEN’S MEMORIAL. 


The subject of a memorial to General 
Spinner, which has been lost to public 
sight for several years, is about to be 
brought to the front again. The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune 
writes: 

There are women here who feel that 
Gen. Francis E. Spinner did as much for 
women wage-earners as Lincoln did for 
the negro slaves. When General Spinner 
was appointed Treasurer of the United 
States in 1862, he carried out his faith in 
the business capacity of the sex by forc- 
ing to a successful issue his plan of em- 
ploying women in the government depart- 
ments. 

When Spinner first took up his duties 
at the Treasury, he decided that the score 
or more of men who were cutting bank- 
notes when they ought to have been fight- 
ing for their country might just as well 
be replaced by women, and that if he ever 
meant to strike a blow in their behalf 
right then was the time to begin. It was 
not easy work to convert the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Chase, to his way of 
thinking, but he was finally allowed to 
appoint one woman ‘‘just as an experi- 
ment.’’ Her first day’s work settled the 
matter in favor of her sex. This wedge 
in, the Treasurer told the Secretary that 
the nimble fingers of women were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the counting of green- 
backs, and that they could do the work 
twice as fast at half the cost in money. 
This sounded so feasible that he was al- 
lowed to appoint seven women counters— 
and the world knows the result. 

The half-price argument was simply a 
bit of diplomacy on the Treasurer’s part, 
and he did not rest until he had succeed- 
ed in getting for women the same pay that 
men received, if they did the same work. 
When General Spinner opened the doors 
of the departments of the government to 
the employment of women, it benefited 
every wage-earning sister in the land. 
Firms and corporations argued that if 
their services were of use to the govern- 
ment, why not employ them elsewhere? 
There was a steady advancement from 
that time to this, and when General Spin- 
ner died the women who were indebted 
to him formed themselves into the Gen- 
eral Spinner Memorial Association. 

The renewed effort of the Treasury 
women to erect a memorial statue of 
Treasurer Spinner recalls the fact that he 
happened to be a fellow traveller with 
young Lucy Stone on the cars between 
West Brookfield and Buffalo when she 
was on her way to Oberlin in 1843. En- 
tering into conversation with the bright 
girl he became warmly interested in her 
adventurous struggle for a higher educa- 
gion, and often in after life expressed 
sympatby with her in her career. 
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THE SEA WIND. 


BY ARTHUR KETCHUM. 


Speed through the closing gates of day, 
Winnow me through with thy keen clean 
breath, 
Wind with the tang of the sea! 
Find me and fold me; have thy way 
And take thy will of me! 


Use my soul as you used the sky— 
Gray sky of this sullen day! 

Clear its doubt as you sped its wrack 

Of storm cloud bringing its splendor back, 
Giving it gold for gray! 


Bring me word of the moving sbips, 
Halyards and straining spars; 

Come to me clean from the sea’s wide breast 

W hile the last lights die in the yellow west 
Under the first white stars! 


Batter the closed doors of my heart 
And set my spirit free! 

For I stifle here iu this crowded place 

Sick for the tenantless fields of space, 


Wind with the tang of the sea! 
—August Atlantic. 


— 


THE CLOSING DAY AT CONCORD. 


The closing session of the Emerson Cen- 
tennial School at Concord was one of 
‘sweetness and light;’’ the morning se- 
rene and sunlit; the hall crowded with a 
sympathetic, receptive audience, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe came with spirit tri- 
umphant over the limitations.of age. Her 
clear, silvery voice reached the rear end 
of the hall as she reviewed the growth of 
the past century in things spiritual and 
intellectual. With abounding thankful- 
ness for all the good that has been 
wrought she looked forward joyously to 
the fuller realization of the high ideals for 
which Emerson stood. 


In all that I have known of the Emerson 
century, the new form of freedom makes 
itself felt—freedom of question and an- 
swer, of assertion and denial, or associa- 
tion and disassociation, she said. This 
freedom it is which gives to the intellect- 
ual life of to-day so bright a coloring. 
Under its impulse much which was for- 
merly sealed with mystery has been 
brought within the domain of positive 
knowledge. Although we still have wars 
and rumors of war, the prevalence of the 
peace-promoting qualities over the fight- 
ing spirit is an unmistakable feature of 
our time. 

Among the latent forces which the last 
wonderful century aroused to efficient ac- 
tion, I mustinclude the sphere of woman’s 
activity, as to-day conceded and even es- 
tablished. Need I say what a beneficent 
power has hereby been added to man’s 
struggle with the brute forces of nature? 
Making allowance for all the evils which 
we still see and deplore, I must think that 
the ethical and spiritual progress of the 
century now under consideration is its 
most astounding feature. 


Toward the end, she said: 


A new century opens before us whose 
youth will soon forsake us of the octo- 
genarian phalanx. In its inevitable 
course new exigencies will develop new 
resources. The coming hundred years 
may surpass the last as far as the last one 
has gone beyond the wildest dreams of its 
predecessor. We elders think with dear 
affection of the generations which we 
shall never see with mortal eyes. If, in 
their onward sweep, they should pause to 
take account of us, let them remember us 
as foes of all tyrannies, as friends of all 
true progress. We have made war on the 
supremacy of stereotype and tradition— 


we leave for our ap word our un- 
alterable faith in God and man. 

During the discussion that followed, 
one note was sounded in the minor key. 
It came from one of the race that is ‘‘ris- 
ing,’’ despite trials and oppression. Mrs 
A. J. Cooper, teacher in one of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) high schools, referred to 
Emerson’s ‘‘Do not let the dying die,”’ 
and characterized it as a ‘‘grand pwan,’’ a 
‘‘great gloria in excelsis.’’ With voice 
vibrant.with feeling, she continued: 

I wondered if these disciples of Emerson 
were not ready nowadays to say, ‘‘Do not 
let the dead hear it; do not let them wake 
up.’’ I wondered if those souls that flit- 
ted out with those glad tidings on their 
lips might not be saddened by the thought 
that those tidings were not all that they 
thought they were; that many were cry- 
ing ‘‘Peace’’ when there was no peace. 

The spirit of hope became again ascend- 
ant when, by request, Mrs. Howe recited 
her glorious ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,’’ eloquently, impressively, herself a 
prophetess inspired. 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


TO MAKE{[CANADIANS VOTE. 


Canada as well as the United States is 
troubled about the indifferent voter, and 
is trying to devise means to bring him to 
the polls. Ata meeting of the Dominion 
election committee in Ottawa the other 
day, it was decided to recommend to the 
House a law providing for compulsory 
voting. Any qualified elector who fails 
to cast his ballot will be deprived of the 
right to do so at the next general election. 

But no one proposes that in those towns 
where a majority of the voters failed to 
turn out, all the men, including even the 
public-spirited minority who did turn out, 
should be disfranchised forever after. 
Such a scheme would be regarded as ab- 
surd. Yet that is precisely the way in 
which many persons still reason in regard 
to women. The majority of women are 
indifferent on the suffrage question, we 
are told; and until the majority of women 
want to vote, the public-spirited minority 
who are eager to do so must all be forci- 
bly debarred. 

Statistics show that in the United 
States, except at presidential elections, 
the majority of men do not generally vote. 
The majority of men, as well as the ma- 
jority of women, are deplorably indiffer- 
ent on the subject. Yet the United States 
thus far has rejected every scheme for 
compulsory voting. It is held that every 
properly qualified man shor'!d have the 
option of voting or not, as he chooses; and 
that no man may compel his neighbor 
either to vote or to refrain from voting. 
Then, in the name of common sense and 
common justice, why not apply the same 
rule to women? As George William Cur- 
tis says, why should a hundred girls who 
are content to be dolls and do what Mrs. 
Grundy expects, prejudice the choice of a 
single one who wishes to be a woman and 
do what her conscience requires? 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 


LYNN EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB. 

A very successful meeting was held at 
the Park Avenue grove, at the western 
entrance of Lynn woods, last Sunday af- 
ternoon, under the auspices of the Lynn 


Equal Rights Club, nearly one hundred 
being present. Mrs. Dr. Carr, the presi- 
dent of the club, presided, and gave an in- 
teresting address on the subject of equal 
rights for women. Mr. Merwin of St. 
Louis also addressed the meeting, speak- 
ing of inalienable and natural rights of 
women to the ballot for their own protec- 
tion, also of the justice of giving the 
women the ballot. 

George Smith, of Lynn, conducted the 
musical program, which consisted of sing- 
ing by the members, cornet solos by Jac 
Hutchinson, of St. Louis, violin solos by 
the venerabie John W. Hutchinson and a 
juvenile soloist. The meeting was such a 
grand success that the club is considering 
holding similar meetings every Sunday 
during the remainder of the season. 


WOMEN VESTRYMEN. 


An animated discussion has been going 
on for some time in the city papers as to 
the propriety of employing women as 
vestrymen in churches. Many letters have 
appeared in favor of the proposition, and 
the best of the argument seems to be with 
those who approve of the innovation. 
This recalls the admirable work done for 
her own church by that staunch advocate 
of the rights of women, the lamented Mrs. 
Charlotte Cleveland, of Perry, in western 
New York. Many of your readers will 
remember Mrs. Cleveland, her energy and 
power, and the ready hospitality of her 
pleasant home. For years the Congrega- 
tional Church in her town had been in 
peed of repairs, and a sum of money 
amounting to $1,500 had been raised for 
the purpose of carrying them out, yet the 
trustees of the church had hesitated to 
undertake the work for fear that the 
amount was insufficient. Finally, at a 
church meeting, Mrs. Cleveland spoke 
earnestly in favor of pushing the improve- 
ments, declaring that the sum they had 
was quite enough to do all that was need- 
ed. Half in joke a committee of ladies 
was appointed, with Mrs. Cleveland as 
chairman. At once the work was under- 
taken in earnest, and the management 
was left almost wholly in the hands of the 
energetic head. Mrs. Cleveland was as 


_| good as her word; not only were the orig- 


inal plans carried out, the pews re-ar- 
ranged, and a new carpet bought, but 
there was enough money left over to buy 
a stained glass window for the church. 

At last all was done, and the evening 
came when the church was to be opened 
for inspection and the officials admitted. 
All went well, and there were many ex- 
pressions of admiration until an old dea- 
con, long of limb, sat down in one of the 
pews. The seat was delightfully con- 
structed, but with a look of surprise he 
said to Mrs. Cleveland: 


“Why! Aren’t these benches a little 
low?”’ 
“Perhaps they are,’’ replied, 


promptly, ‘‘for the smaller portion of 
the congregation, the men; but you will 
find them about right for the majority of 
the attendants, the women and children. 
If the seat is uncomfortable for some of 
the tall men they can bring hassocks to 
sit on, which will be better than having 
to supply footstools to two-thirds of the 
worshippers,”’ 

The laugh was on the deacon, and the 
honors were with Mrs. Cleveland. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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